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AMONG THE INDIANS, 

FROM “LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 
AMONG THE INDIANS” 
BY THOMAS C. BATTEY. 


“17th.—After lying over one day at the Wichita 
Agency, I this day came on to that of the Kiowas. 

“ 2ath.—Several of the school children being very 
sick, with pleuro-pneumonia, and no nurse at the 
school, as my time has to be put in at jobbing,— 
one day at the mill, another at whitewashing, etc., I 
went to the school to take care of the sick children; 
found one of the boys in a very suffering as well as 
dangerous condition, the others comparatively easy, 
but needing careful nursing. To-day, Horseback, a 
Comanche chief, brought in and delivered up to the 
agent two white captive boys, whose stories may be 
told as follows: The name of the elder of the two 
is Clinton Smith. One year and a half since, he 
with a younger brother, were taking care of some cat- 
tle or sheep, but a short distance from their father’s 
house in Texas, when they were seized by a small 
party of Arizona Apaches, and carried away cap- 
tives. A few days subsequently, Clinton was sold 
to a band of Quahada Comanches, by whom he had 
been held in captivity ap to the presenttime. Heisa 
boy about thirteen years of age, and talks fluently 
in the Comanche language. His father had been 
making all the exertion in his power for the recove- 
ry of his children, had written to the agent on dif- 
ferent occasions, but all had been unavailing, until 
the present autumn, so many outrages, murders, 
etc., having been perpetrated in the frontiers of 
Texas by the wild bands of Indians inhabiting the 
region of the Staked Plains, including the Kiowas 
and Quahadas, that government determined upon 
their chastisement. Col. McKensie with some troops 
was sent into that region, aud falling upon an en- 
campment of the Quahadas, killed several of their 
men and took about one hundred and twenty women 
and children into Texas as captives. He afterwards 
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discovered an encampment, from which the Indians 
had fled, and destroyed upwards of a hundred 
lodges; hence they are finding themselves in a 
narrow place, cut off from their rations and annu- 
ties by their agent, driven from the haunts of the 
buffalo by the military, and winter approaching, 
they have but one alternative, and that is, to agree 
upon terms by which they can secure their rations 
and annuities, and if possible, the liberation of their 
women and children. 


‘‘ Horseback, though in no wise implicated in the 
affair, has been among the Quahadas and persuaded 
them to give up these boys and to come in and make 
peace with the agent; but they being in mourning 
for their dead as well as for their women and chil- 
dren, will not come in at present. 

“ Clinton informs that there are other white boys 
in the camp, but as they were continually watched, 
they could not speak to each other in English, and 
he could tell nothing more about them. This boy 
was clothed and placed in school upon his restora- 
tion, and kept there until a suitable opportunity 
occured, after some weeks, of sending him home to 
his friends, who reside néar San Antonio, in Texas. 

“John Valentine Maxie, a boy about nine years 
of age, was brought in with Clinton Smith, by 
Horseback, and delivered to the agent; he had been 
some years with the Quahada Comanches, had for- 
gotten his name and language, and cou!d remember 
nothing but the scene of his capture. His account 
of this, as elicited by the interpreter, ‘was, that his 
father was killed at the woodpile, his mother, to- 
gether with a babe in her arms, were killed, while 
himself and a little sister were carried away; but 
his sister being unable to walk Was killed that night. 
He also was clothed and placed in the agency school. 
Notices of their restoration were published’ in the 
Texas papers, and after about two months the 
father of this boy came to see him, and found in- 
deed, his own son. The real story of-his capture, as 
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T learned from his father, was substantially as fol- 
lows: Some three years since he was suddenly 
called to go several miles from home, in the early 
evening, leaving his father, wife, children and a 
neighboring woman with her child at his home. It 
appears that his departure was noticed by some In- 
dians lurking near, who soon made an attack upon 
the old man (grandfather to the boy) who was chop- 
ping wood at the door, the children playing near 
him. He was killed at once, and the neighbor's 
child was also killed upon his attempting to run. 
The woman in the house hearing the noise and 
screams of the children, ran to the door, when the 
mother of our little captive, with a babe in her 
arms, was shot, and falling in the door, was drawn 
rim by the other woman, and the door closed. When 
the Indians, after shooting an arrow through his 
eg so that he could not run, seized this boy and 
dhis sister and fled with them. The woman was not 
killed, but the ball after passing through the head 
of her babe, severed the artery in her arm, from 
which she came near bleeding to death, but is still 
living to receive as from the dead this her only sur- 
viving child. 

“S$ range as it may appear, after the child had 
seen his father, though all attempts to bring inci- 
dents to his memory by which he might be identi- 
fied had proved unavailing, it seemed as though a 
new light had suddenly broken upon him, and not 
only his name, but several incidents of his early 
life were unsealed to his memory, proving his iden- 
tity beyond a question. This boy was in the en- 
campment which was surprised by Col. McKensie, 
and with great presence of mind mounted a pony, 
Hed to another camp, gave them notice of the ap- 
proach of the soldiers, and thus prevented their 
surprise. 

‘10th mo. 28th.—Kicking Bird and seven other 
‘Kiowa chiefs came in and delivered several stolen 
mules to the agent. Upon the cubject of my going 
among them being laid before them, they all gave an 
anqualified word of approbation, offering to do all 
they could forme: Kicking Bird himself offering to 
take care of me, but thought I had better not go 
among them until thechiefs who have gone to Wash- 
ington shall return They claim that they intend now 
to settle down and not ‘do bad any more,’ but travel 
in the road that Washington makes for them, and un- 
til their chiefs come back io teach them Washington’s 
road, they will travel the road their agent makes. 
Several of the chiefs came around and shook hands 
with us, saying it felt good <o take their agent by 
the hand again. He told them they might always 
take him by the hand, by doing right; it was by 
doing bad—killing people, stealing mules, horses 
and children, that prevented their taking his hand— 
they had killed more than forty persons, and stolen 
@ great many mules and horses this past summer, 
and he had withdrawn his hand, but when they do 
rig it, he will give it to them again. 


‘611th mo..14th.—Since my last entry, when not 
otherwise engaged, I have been constructing, paint- 
ing and varnishing, a set of outline maps for the 
use of my school, if I ever get one in operatiom at 
the Kiowa camps. I have made 8 maps on tracing 
linen, viz: A map of the World, hemispherical ; 
North America; South America; Europe; Asia; 
Africa; United States; Indian Territory. 

‘‘This afternoon -Horseback brought in and de- 
livered up to the agent, two more white captive 
boys, who were duly washed, shorn and clothed. 

































































to comb out, and was of course alive with vermin; 
they were thinly clad and were suffering much with 
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again restored to his family and friends. 
was placed in school and kept there for some weeks 


Clinton Smith were sent home to their friends. 


Horseback, though appearing to be a very intelli. 
gent boy, having been taken young, has forgotten 
the English language, remembering only the scenes 
of bis capture. 
while his father (whose given name he remembers 
to have been John) and sister, older than him 

were away from home. 
by wLich this boy could be identified, and the whol 
household at the agent’s were becoming much attach. 
ed to him, when an old grey-headed man, L. S. Friend) 
a Methodist minister, who had for many years acted 
as a missionary on the frontiers of Texas, arrived 
from Kansas, where he now resides, having seen § 
notice of the delivery of two unknown boys at thig” 
agency in the papers, and had come to see if he 
could recogsize in one of them his loug-lost grand. 
son. 


and now his efforts were crowned with success, 
The old man gently put his arm around the boy and 


eyes, as he slowly uttered the words ‘Temple 






Their hair -hung in mats, which it was impossible 










cold, being but poorly protected therefrom by gy” 
muslin leggings and wrappers. After being waghes | 
shorn and clothed, their appearance was much jp, | 
proved, they looking like smart intelligent boys, 7 
‘‘Adolph Kohn, one of the boys mentioned aboys | 
is a German, says heis 11 years of age, 
German, English, Spanish and Comanche. He gay 
he bas a father, mother and nine brothers and gig, 
ters; he was captured some three years since, neg 
San Antonio, Texas, while taking care of sheep; 4 
few days after, his captors—three Arizona Apaches— 
traded him to a band of Quahada Comanches, wig 
whom he remained up to the time of his deliy 
His treatment has been undoubtedly that of other 
captives, that is, he has been compelled to herd th 
ponies and mules and perform the drudgery for the 
camp generally. On one occasion a sick child, of 
which he had the care, died, and he was seve 
whipped. He is now very much elated with th 
idea of his deliverance, and the prospect of be 


Adol 














when, @ suitable opportunity presenting, he ang 


“Temple Friend, the other boy brought in by 


He thinks his mother was kill 


There seemed to be no clug 










He had spent much money, and had traveled” 
over fifreen thousand miles in unwearied sear¢h, 








drew bim towards him. The tears started in hig 
Friend.’ The boy started asif from sleep, looked 
at the old man, and having learned a few words of 
English, replied, ‘Yes.’ The old man then pros 
nounced the name of his sister, ‘ Florence Friend’ 
The boy with alook of unutterable amazement re 
plied as before ‘ Yes.’ 

“We learned from the grandfather, that Temple 
is 13 years of age, was captured in Texas, and hag” 
been with the Indians five years. His mother, 
though transfixed by an arrow through both breasts 
and arms, having had the cords of her wrists sev 
ered, and having been scalped in two places, still 
lives to rejoice over the return of this her long-lost §. 
son, ‘Who was dead and is alive again, was lost” 
and is found’ ” 





Dury.—tThe sense of duty is the greatest 
giftof God. The idea of right is the prim 
ary and the highest revelation of God to the 
human mind, and all outward revelations’ 
are founded on and addressed to it. All mys) 
teries of science and theology fade away 
fore the grandeur of the simple perception of 
duty which dawns on the mind of the little 
child. That perception brings him into the 
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moral kingdom of God. That lays on him 
an everlasting bond. He, in whom a convic- 
tion of duty is unfolded, becomes subject from 
that moment to a law which no power in the 
universe can abrogate. He forms a new and 
indissoluble connection with God—that of an 
accountable being. He begins to stand be- 
fore an inward tribunal, on the decisions of 
which his whole happiness rests; he hears a 
voice which, if faithfully followed, will guide 
him to perfection, and in neglecting which he 
brings upon himself inevitable misery. We 
little understand the solemnity of the moral 
principle in every human mind. We think 
not how awful are its functions. We forget 
that it is a germ of immortality. Did we 
understand it, we should look with reverence 
on every being to whom it is given.—Chan- 
ning. 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE DILLWYN. 


The following extract from a letter of 
George Dillwyn to his townsman, John Hos- 
kins, was sent us by a Friend, whose grand- 
father had preserved it. It was written while 
G. D. was on a religious visit to England, 
and is dated Norwich, Eighth mo. 4th, 1786. 
The school to which he alludes as having been 
established through difficulties, and after re- 
iterated conferences and committees, was 
located in Burlington, N. J., where G. D. and 
his friend J. H., resided. It is worthy of 
note that the letter was written about nine 
years before Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
took action for the establishment of West 
Town Boarding School, [Ebs.] 


“T am sorry to hear that the school concern gains 
so little ground in our Yearly Meeting, and fear it 
is owing to a declension in other respects; indeed, 
it is much the same here and in Ireland; but, then, 
Friends in these lands have not yet had their atten- 
tion so awakened to serious considerations as we 
have. I cannot but consider a relaxation in these 
respects as laying a foundation for future troubles, 
and wish those who see it so, may discharge them- 
selves faithfully to their careless brethren. Thou 
mayst remember, we had our difficulties to en- 
counter, and yet by reiterated eonferences and com- 
mittees, they were gradually overcome. A patient 
persevering firmness is necessary to success, not 
only in the establishment, but support of such im- 
portant institutions ; for the enemy of all righteous- 
ness is aware that in the promotion of them one of 
his strongest holds is attacked, and if fairly carried, 
will tend very much to weaken his kingdom. Oh, 
that the captain of our salvation may enable his 
truly devoted ones, in his sufficiency to say ‘ we are 
strong.’ What dost thou think of a school in New 
Jersey nearly on the plan of Ackworth, (only on a 
smaller scale), and to take in Friends’ children of 
our three Quarterly Meetings, those in affluent cir- 
cumstances as well as those who are not; the latter 
to be supported by a fund, raised for that and the 
purpose of building a suitable house? I don’t doubt 
but Friends would be raised up to take the charge 
of it on principle. (This, of Ackworth, is wonder- 
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fully blessed hitherto, and an occasion of admira- 
tion to all who visit it). 
about it, and if the proposal should take, believe I 
should think it right to do my part in setting it a go- 
ing. Perhaps thou may have opportunity of feeling 
the pulses of our brethren, and judging whether it 
would be practicable. 
Society turned more from the world to its best in- 
terests, and exerting itself in ways for which poster- 
ity may be the better, when our heads are quietly 
laid down, as will soon be the case! I am glad you 
continue the monthly visitation of our school, and 
hope it wont be suffered to drop; though for the 
present, you may seem to gain no ground, and only 
to be holding on. Yet, doing your best, it will give 
you boldness to labor with others, and enable you 
to sympathize with them under those difficulties and 
discouragements, which you have yourselves been 
wading through; I am pleased that I have had a 
share with you under them; for, as I meet with 
Friends in my travels who are exercised in like 
manner, I am better fitted to be serviceable to them, 
than I could have been without such experience. 


I have thought much 


I long to have our traly dear 


‘‘T feel now and then as if I would fain take a 


look in as I used to do, at your houses; but oftener 
am refreshed, when I suppose you gathered in your 
assemblies, under the spreading of immortal favor, 
one here and another there, rising from the deeps 
with their stones of memorial; and the fathers and 
mothers in Israel, rejoicing to see the precfous 
fruits of their travail, flourishing as olive branches 
around the table of the Lord! My heart is enlarged 
in love towards you, and broken into tenderness 
while I am writing, so as to baffle the attempt I am 
making to express it; but I believe thou canst feel 
with me, and feeling has no fellow, and under this 
blessed cementing influence, I feel liberty to salute 
the Friends of our Monthly Meeting with the desires 
that the wisdom you wait for, and which alone is 
profitable to direct, may guide you in your move- 
ments and knit you together as the heart of one 
man, that your lives may be pleasant, and that in 


death you may not be divided. Ido not request 
the public expression of this, but leave thee to com- 
municate it to such as thou thinks proper, hoping 
it may be a means of reviving me upon their minds, 
and engaging them when favored with access to the 
house of prayer, to implore the Divine Majesty for 
the merciful preservation of their far-separated, and 
often exercised, yet nearly united brother. 
Geroree Dittwyn.” 
acne agin 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CENTENNIAL. 


The present year seems vocal with Centen- 
nial sounds; we hear them from the North, the 
South, the East and the West; orators, poete 
and historians are training their genius to its 
best inspiration and highest flights, to in- 
augurate the great occasion and give it an 
echo heard around the world. Do we ever ask 
ourselves the question what is this great dis- 
play at the expense of millions for? is it not 
to celebrate a great victory achieved by the 
sword? Our Society has been actively engaged 
since the sitting of the Geneva court through- 
out the length and breadth of our country, 
in conspicuous efforts in favor of peace. We 
memorialize the President and Congress with 
a zeal worthy the great cause, and seem to be 
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sensible of the terrible calamities of war; yet 
I discover by the papers that some of our 
Friends have engaged places in the great 
Centennial Buildings to exhibit their pro- 
ductions, wares and mechanism, perhaps in 
full view of the great mowing machines of 
war, which are apt to have the central places 
of observation. At the exposition in Paris, in 
1867, the Krupp gun was the great centre of 
attraction, and three years after, it was at 
work all over France, and the bleeding win- 
rows it left on the field of battle few would 
care to look at. I would ask, can we with 
confidence send our well-written memorials to 
the law-makers of our government, and then 
be seen at the Centennial viewing those terri- 
ble engines of destruction that have taxed the 
ingenuity of some of our most inventive 
minds, whose powers might have been turned 

‘in a different direction? I am aware it may 
be claimed that these industries, arts and 

sciences are also to be there to furnish notes 

to the music of peace. I would ask, does it 
look like progress towards the millennium, 
when the sword shall be beaten into a plough- 
share, that during a year of peace we 
have sixty-one millions appropriated for the 
army and navy? “Shall the sword devour 
forever?” How would it look to see one 

wearing the plain coat and broad brim of a 

Friend , listening to the orator of the occasion 

on (what is called the 4th of July), next 

summer, rehearse the scenes of one oui 
years ago, interspersed with those national 
airs, Hail Columbia and Star Spangled 

Banner? When the hour of trial comes, we 

screen our bodies from exposure to danger, 

under conscientious scruples against war; let 
us not forget that the eyes of a jealous people 
are upon us, and be careful to make straight 
steps, not only before the world, but before 
that all-seeing eye that penetrates the heart, 
and not be found supporting an “armed 
peace system.” W. C. H. 
Second mo. 5th, 1876. 


—~ ~en— 


numbering, during the last few years, over 
five in attendance, and surrounded as it has 
been, by meetings of other profescors, it jg 
remarkable that it has been thus sustained, 

The First-day school was established in the 
Seventh month of 1874, and the change was 
very marked. From an average attendance 
of five, the average became 75, and some 
times during the past eighteen months there 
were present 120, those who came to meeting 
staying to attend school. The report states 
that the future prospects of the school are 
promising. 

From the foregoing facts, our isolated mem- 
bers may gather some encouragement still to 
hold on in the faithful attendance of their smal} 
meetings. Surely, the few who thus assem- 
bled, year after year, at the Mount Meetin 
house, must have realized the fulfilment of 
the promise, ‘“ Where two or three are met 
together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 





























“HowEVER much we may differ in regard 
to theories, ways and means to be used, all 
true men and women will agree as to the 
great object to be attained and the object for 
which the Father sent His well-beloved Son 
into the world. It was tu save men from 


peace forever. We all agree that the end and 
aim of all law and all gospel is a noble man- 


called to be honest and loving sons and 
daughters of God.” The value of all doc 
trines, creeds, systems and religions must be 
estimated by their power to make men better, 
All true religion helps men to build true, 
pure, beautiful characters, living characters, 
that shall stand the test of fire, and shine 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” 
cieccenieailiaciaitannsgutan 
From the Public Ledger. 
“TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA,” XC. 


The small courtesies of life are what make 
intercourse pleasant. They render it possi- 
ble for people of the most variant pursuits 
and tempers to slip easily along without 
clashing. The secret of this is that the truly 
and even the conventioiially polite avoid 
doing or saying what they apprehend will 
be disagreeable to others. The truly cour- 
teous are considerate from principle. The 
conventionally polite are so from policy. 
They “assume a virtue though they have it 
not.’ The assumption answers every pur 
pose so far as others are concerned, till some 
accident strips the mask off. So a counter- 
feit note or coin serves all the purposes of 
currency till it is detected. 

There are a great many important pereon 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MOUNT MEETING AND FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

We have received a copy of a report from 
“Mount” First day School, addressed to a 
recent meeting of the “ First-day School 
Union,” held at Trenton. It contains an in- 
teresting fact, which may properly be trans- 
ferred to our columns. 

The information alluded to was given in 
answer to the inquiry, “ What effect bas the 
establishment of First-day schools upon the 
attendance of our religious meetings?” 

It appears from the report that the Mount 
meeting has been regularly held for more 
than one hundred years, and always in silence 
so far as regards ito own members. Rarely 


sin, and bring them to righteousness and 


hood and a true womanhvod. We are all 1 
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ages among us, however, who cannot act a 
part. Their importance is in an inverse ra- 
tio to their years and their inches. These 
important individuals are the children and 
youth. If they have not been schooled in 
sincere and habitual deference to their elders 
and in gentleness to each other, all charges 
given them upon special occasions “ to be po- 
lite” are words thrown away. They despise 
concealment, and let their natural impulses 
and inclinations be evident—and, it may be 
added, as disagreeable as tvident. Why 
should they care? They pay little or no re- 
spect to parents and elder brothers and sis- 
ters, and they are not very considerate of the 
comfort of those who are employed to take 
charge of them. And why should they heed 
the repose of people whom they do not 
know? Certainly what is good enough be- 
havior for their brothers and sisters, aunts 
and uncles, and fathers and mothers, is quite 
sufficient for strangers, who have no claim 
upon them. 

Here and there an exceptional child can be 
drilled into the hypocrisy of society and 
made to respect the burden of the old song, 
“Behave yourself before folk.” The little 
actor in public is, however, a terrible infant 
behind the scenes. When the restraint of 
the presence of strangers is taken off, the 
“native shrill notes wild” may be overheard 
by the “company” who have just witnessed 
the puppet exhibition of “politeness.” That 
such cases are exceptional is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. If all children would be thus 
drilled in duplicity the world would be even 
worse than it is. The glory of childhood is 
in its transparent honesty, even though un- 
couth behavior and pert speech are the un- 
pleasant evidences that the child is no hypo- 
crite. ° 

The true remedy is in such habitual po- 
liteness in the home-circle as will make 
children agreeable, from habit and training 
both, when guests are present and when the 
children are taken abroad. Of course it is 
not meant that in the family all the “ cere- 
mony” should obtain that is customary in 
public. Yet the freedom of family inter- 
course should have its limits. No member 
of the family, and certainly no child, should 
be permitted to disregard the simple rules of 
order and punctuality, without which no 
house is comfortable. If home is the “abode 
of love,” it is too often the case that it becomes 
the place where affection is more severely 
tested than in any other. Mutual affection 
seems rather to consist in mutual forbearance 
than in the mutual tender of kind offices. It 
is of little things that we are now speaking, for 
they make up the sum of life. Nobody’s af- 
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great sorrow to make it evident. 
how many friends and relatives there are 
whose latent affection can only be brought 
out by an earthquake. 

Affe 











fection should require a great calamity or a 
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And yet 


ection and respect should lie nearer the 


surface than to require a convulsion to make 
them apparent. 
ties of life’should be shown in the constant 
and habitual modes of family intercourse. 
Under such training, the manners of chil- 
dren would need no cover of hypocrisy to 


In a word, the little ameni- 


make them presentable. Deference *and 
honest respect is the point in which children 
require especial teaching. In the “ good old 
times”—the somewhat indefinite epoch to 
which we are all fond of referring—it is said 
that “children were children.” This much 
seems to be true, that they were kept under 
greater fear than at present. It may be true, 
also, that there wasa lack of loving confi- 
dence between children and their parents 
and teachers. In avoiding the evils of the 
old times, and in giving to children more 
freedom, the fashion of the days seems to 
havereacbed the other extreme. It would 
appear not only to have subordinated the 
parents, but to have laid social comfort on 
the altar of sacrifice to the supremacy of the 
younger and the youngest. One thing, if 
remembered, would do much to abate the 
evil. And that is the axiom that it is really 
a comfort and help to the little folks that 
they are not, or should not, be required or 
expected to act or think in all things for 
themselves, and they should be both expected 
and required to yield obedience to those whose 
experience gives them confidence to decide. 
Th a word, home influence should make them 
modest and deferential, not from fear, but 
from courtesy. And they should be educated 
by silent, kindly influence, to know that the 
practice of cheerful obedience is the means by 
which their present happiness and future 
success are to be assured. 





THE NEW BIRTH. 


A good deal is said in religious teaching 
about “the new birth,” or, as it is oftener 
‘called, “regeneration,” which is the Latin 
word for the same thing. The figure is taken 
from Christ’s conservation with Nicodemus, 
recorded by John. It is nota literal state- 
ment, but an illustration, a figure of speech. 

What is physical birth ? it is simply the 
beginning of life. To appreciate the mean- 
ing of birth, we look not at the fact itself, not 
at the weak, insignificant creature that comes 
into the world, but rather at that many-sided 
and wonderful experience that makes up the 
full existence of a human being. By the 
cradle of the unconscious babe our thoughts 
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run forward to all the blossoming and fruit- 
age of the future, to the struggles, the joys, 
the loves, the sorrows, the defeats, the victories 
that are to come. It is by life that we inter- 
pret birth. 

Now in the New Testament “life” is con- 
stantly used to signify the activity of man’s 
nobler nature. It denotes the free play of 
all generous, and spiritual, and exalted dis- 
positions. It is heroism, aspiration, sym- 
pathy. It is all that is included in the sweep 
of Paul’s thought: “ Whatsoever things are 
true, just, honest, pure, lovely, of good report.” 
Especially, it is that disposition in which a 
man passes out of selfish isolation, and so 
identifies himself with other men, that he 
makes their sorrows and joys his own. It is 
that state of which it is said, ‘‘ No man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” It 
is a love of, and earnest struggle for, right- 
eousness. Still further, “life,” in this full 
sense, implies vital union with the supreme 
source of life. It is such trust in the Divine 
love as fills the heart with peace, such yearn- 
ing towards the Divine goodness, that the soul 
grows ever into nearer likeness to that good- 
ness. 

This is life in.the New Testament sense— 
the development of man’s higher nature 
under the law of duty, and the inspiration of 
love and the expectation of immortality. 
“T am come,” said Christ, “that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” The new birth is simply the 
entrace upon this life. 

“But why,” it may be asked, “did Christ 
so emphasize this idea to Nicodemus, a ma 
who evidently was already leading a viriu- 
ous and even a religious life?” The answer 
touches the core of the subject. Nicodemas, 
from what we can gather, was at that stage 
which has been to countless well-meaning 
rr the grave of progress and so of true 

ife. He was self-satisfied. He had accepted 
the discharge of a certain round of duties, as 
all that was necessary or possible. To bea 
good Jew; to keep the commandments 
handed down from Moses ; to observe the pre- 
scribed ritual of religion —what more could 
any one do? Nicodemus, we take it, was a 
typical Jew of the time. It was this national 
vice of self-satisfaction that drew from Christ 
the intensest utterances. It was part of his 
mission to break up this base content ; to de- 
clare a blessing on those who hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness; to implant a 
sense of the Divine Holiness that should 
rouse all the energies of the soul to ceaseless 
aspiration ; and to kindle a love for mankind 
that would give no rest while one sorrowful 
heart was uncomforted or one sinful soul un- 
reclaimed. 
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Like all his class, Nicodemus had a great 
respect for what he could see. He beging 
acknowledging the evidential force of Chris 8 
miracles. Christ absolutely ignores this” 
tribute, and interjects upon his scrutiny of 
material phenomena an affirmation of spirit. 
ual truth, whose simple intensity dazzles ang 
blinds him. “Except a man be born agai, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ang 
when the bewildered listener stumbles over 
this mystic utterance, he gets no simplified 
explanation, but another boldly imaginative 
illustration: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it’ cometh and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” In the very element of mystery 
in the saying lay its power. Here wasa man 
living by his senses and his logical reason; 9 
self-satisfied man, who thought his short- 
sighted vision took in the whole moral uni. — 
verse; that there could be nothing greater 
than to be a Jew, and that God himself wag 
a possession of the Jewish nation. Into this 
narrow, hard conception of things, imprison. 
ing all aspiration, all sense of spiritual truth, 
as close as a turtle is pent in his shell, breaks 
this strange word of Jesus. Listen, he says, 
to the voice of nature; listen to the night 
wind in the trees above our heads, and know 
that no less mighty and mysterious is the 
breath of the Divine Spirit upon the soul of | 
man. The word was, as if he had led froma 
cave one who had always dwelt under its 
roof, and bid him look upon ‘the stars, and 
know how much greater was God’s universe 
than his thought. 

When from this special instance of its use 
(and almost the only instance in the Serip- 
tures) we turn to the general and universal 
meaning of “the new birth,” we find our first 
thought of it confirmed. It is the entrance of 
the soul upon the exercise of its noblest pow- 
ers; the beginning of Jife in its best and full- 
est sense. But Christ used a hundred other 
figures to express the true relations of man to 
God. He spoke of the sheep and the shep- 
herds, of servants and their master, of debtor 
and creditor, of subject and king, of the branch 
and the vine, of bridegroom and bride, of 
parent and child. The great truths that no 
words can fully compass, he set in the light 
of a hundred illustrations. The Scripture 
writers exhaust the imagery of nature and of © 
society, to indicate the inexpressible facts of © 
the higher life. And out of this wealth, men 
have in later times drawn a few elements, and — 
stereotyped them with rigid literalness. 
Christ’s teaching is as different from the the- 
ological formulation often given to it as an 
apple-tree full of leaves and blossoms, and © 
singing-birds is different from the same tre 
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cut down and sawed, and split and made into| But soon after the return of the Pontifical 
a symmetrical wood-pile. And so this figure | Court to Rome, an event which had been so 
of a “new birth,” or “regeneration,” has| earnestly prayed for by poor Petrarch, and 
been often so literalized as to take all life out | which finally took place in 1736, the Vati- 
of it and enforce harmful mistakes. Many | can was put into a state of repair, again en- 
suppose that it implies in every case an in-| larged, and it was thenceforth considered as 
stantaneous and complete transformation.| a regular palace and residence of the Popes, 
But in truth, there is often no sudden change | who, one after the other, added fresh build- 
whatever. In a Christian community, it is| ings to it, and gradually enriched it with 
above all things natural and desirable, that | antiquities, statues, pictures and books un- 
from its earliest years a child should so|til it became the richest depository in the 
steadily grow up in Christ-like ways of living, | world. 
as never to have need to reverse the whole| The library of the Vatican was commenced 
course of habit. Where, on the other hand, | 1,400 years ago. It contains 40,000 manu- 
there has been persistent refusal or neglect to | scripts, among which are some by Pliny, St. 
live with this supreme aim, there must be a| Thomas, St. Charles Borromeo and many 
deep and radical change of purpose. But| Hebrew, Syrian, Arabian and Armenian 
that is only a beginning. Birth is nothing, | Bibles. 
except as growth follows it. It takes many} The immense buildings composing the 
months from the first planting to bring roses| Vatican are filled with statues found be- 
to bloom, and Christian manhood is a higher| neath the ruins of ancient Rome; with 
growth than a rose-tree. The important thing | paintings by the masters, and with curious 
is not to ask, “ Was I once converted?” but | medals and antiquities of almost every de- 
to press on into new activities. The most | scription. 
ruinous of all possible mistakes, is to rest sat-| When it is known that there have been ex- 
isfied with what we already have done. “ Ye| humed more than 70,000 statues from the 
must be born again,” is a saying that has its| ruined temples and palaces of Rome, the 
application, not once in a life-time, but every | reader can form some idea of the richness of 
day and every hour. At our best, we have} the Vatican.—Late paper. 
but tasted the first possibilities of what the 
future may have for us. Our highest present 
attainment is but the earnest of what God 
will yet work out in us, if we yield ourselves a 
to Him. Rest there should be for us contin-| “ Good-natured editing,” says some wise 
ually, but stay there should never be while | man, “spoils half the papers in the United 
before us rise shining heights that we have | States.” Yea, verily. “ Will you please 
not attained.— Christian Union. publish the poetry I send,” says one, ‘it is 
nee my first effort,” and some crude lines go in, 
Be noble-minded. Our own heart, and | to encourage budding genius. “Our church 
not other men’s opinions of us, forms our true| is in great peril,” says another, “will you 
honor. publish our appeal ?” and a long and dolor- 
ous plea is inserted. ‘“ My father took your 
THE VATICAN, paper for twenty years,” writes another, “‘ I 
This word is often used, but there are many | think you ought to publish the resolutions 
who do not understand its import. The term | passed by the session of Big Brake church 
refers to a collection of buildings on one of| when he died,’ and in go resolutions of 
the seven hills of Rome, which covers a|no interest to a majority of the readers. 
space of 1,200 feet in length, and 1,000 feet}“I am particularly anxious that the 
in breadth. It is built upon the spot once| views I present should go before the 
occupied by the garden of Nero. It owesits| church this week,” and out go a covey 
origin to the Bishop of Rome, who, in the|of small, pithy contributions, to make 
early part of the sixth century, erected a| room for three columns from a ponderous D. 
humble residence on its site. About theyear|D. “There isan immediate necessity for the 
1160, Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnifi- | exposure of one who is a bitter enemy to the 
cent scale. Innocent II,a few years after-| truth,” writes another, as he sends an attack 
wards, gave it up as a lodging to Peter II,| upon an antagonist which will fill an entire 
King of Arragon. In 1305 Clement V, at| page. “Iam about to publish a book, iden- 
the instigation of the King of France, re-| tifying the Great Image of brass, iron and 
moved the Papal See from Rome to Avig-| clay, and I would be obliged to you to pub- 
non, when the Vatican remained in a condi-| lish the advance sheets of the fifth chapter, 
tion of obscurity and neglect for more than| which I herewith enclose to you.” “ Why 
10 years. do you not publish in full R ’s great 


From The Presbyterian. 
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speech in the General Assembly? it would 
increase your circulation largely.” ‘If you 
will publish the sermon I transmit to you, I 
will take eight extra copies!” ‘‘The church 
must be aroused on the subject of Foreign 
Missions,” says a pastor, as he forwards the 
half of his last Sabbath’s sermon. And the 
ladies—bless their sweet smiles and sweet 
voices—the good-natured editor surrenders to 
them at once, and they go away happy, ut- 
terly unconscious that they have helped to 
spoil the paper. 

CRAFTY men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them.— 
Bacon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1876. 











CorRECTION.—On page 701 of this vol- 
ume, second column, twenty-fifth line from 
bottom, for “ reluctant ” read “ revolving.” 


ss Sliiiicits 

“ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’ —With this 
number our present volume closes. If our 
readers have enjoyed its coming as we have 
sending it out as a’ messenger of Christian 


help and cheer, our work has been doubly 
blessed. 


It can hardly be expected that all we have 
published has been received with favor by 


every reader. In the diversity of sentiment 
always found among a people free to think 
for themselves, it would be a fruitless under- 
taking to attempt to conduct a religious 
paper without clashing in some degree with 
the opinions and conscientious convictions of 
one or another. It is this presentation of 
“things new and old,’—the thoughts and 
reasonings of pereons who, while equally sin- 
cere and earnest, see from various sides and 
angles, that constitute one of the highest 
claims of usefulness in a pub‘ic journal. 
While we look only at the phase of a sub- 
ject that is turned towards our own vision, we 
can see but a small part of all it contains. 
The wider scope that embraces the researches 
and observations of many minds, gathering 
here one fact and there another, and brinz- 
ing all into harmonious relations, is the only 
process by which true advancement is made. 

Our aim has been to encourage investiga- 
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tion into the phenomena of Nature, as well a 
to foster a healthy, elevated tone of thought 
concerning the truths of our spiritual life 
The great moral and social questions that 
belong to our age and time have not beey 
neglected. As faithful and fearless guard. 
ians of the trust we hold, we have tried to do 
our whole duty. We have endeavored to 
refrain from those controversial questions that 
have in themselves the germs of disintegrg. 
tion, and have sought rather to build up and 
strengthen the good and true, in which there 
can be no antagoniem, and to present living 
issues that belong to the now, and concern 
our own civilization. 


Though, in the narrow path of our simple 
profession we have been excluded from par 
ticipating in much that is transpiring around 
us, yet we are not unmindful of the claim 
that our beloved country has on the loyal 
service of every intelligent citizen within its 
borders, and we have not withheld the word 
of encouragement, when it seemed required, 
to all who have the growth and perpetuity of 
our free institutions at heart. 

The general diffusion of thought and infor 
mation has been greatly facilitated by modern j 
appliances, and so far as these are used for 
good they are a blessing ; but the desire that 
is evinced in very many of our newspapers 
“to tell some new thing,” without regard to 
whether it be wholesome or otherwise, is, we 
fear, creating in the minds of these who 
habitually and indiscriminately read them, 
an appetite for what is strange and startling, 
and, shall we say for gossip that is insidious 
to good taste and good morals. We admit 
that public exposure of vice and corruption 
may be better in some cases than to allow it 
to smoulder in secret, but there are two un- 
desirable habits of mind produced by coné 
stant familiarity with these public disclosures, | ; 
In the thoughtful and religious they produce | 
a great depression, the effect of dwelling too 
much on the dark side of human life, while 
the more thoughtless become altogether too 
familiar with details, from which the sensi: 
tive mind should ever recoil. As editors of 
a Friends’ paper, we have felt no temptation — 
to enter this field; we have also considered 
personal allusions (except when necessity re- 
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quired), and the bringing forward of individ- 
uals by name in connection with trivial and 
unimportant occasions, neither useful nor ele- 
vating. But every item of information con- 
nected with the welfare of the members of 
our household of faith, or the wider brother- 
hood, is gladly welcomed and freely trans- 
ferred to our columns. 


While our work has been a pleasant one, 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
our efforts are appreciated by a large propor- 
tion of those who receive our paper, the long 
list of unpaid subscriptions to the volume now 
closing is a disagreeable reminder that some, 
at least, are indifferent to the financial credit 
of its publishers. Much of this remaining 
indebtedness, we are willing to believe, is 
owing to the unsettled monetary condition of 
the country, and we have patiently waited 
upon our delinquent subscribers, hoping that 
most of them would feel able to remit the 
small sum that our paper costs before the 
close of the year. We believe the Intelligencer 
to be fully worth to every subscriber -the 
amount paid for it, and those who look for- 
ward to its weekly appearance would, we sup- 
pose, be very loath to dispense with it; and 
yet if all withheld substantial support, it 
would be impossible to continue its publica- 
tion. We hope that those for whom this is 
intended will see the difficult position in 
which so large an’ arrearage places us, and 
lose no time in fulfilling their part of the 
obligation. 

We believe volume thirty-second compares 
favorably with any of its predecessors. Our 
continued aim will be to maintain to the best 
of our ability its present standard, and to 
add, as far as we can, to its value. We are 
conscious that our younger members may 
have felt that their wants have not been suf- 
ciently regarded ; this we hope to remedy, 
for we wish the Intelligencer to be as wel- 
come to the children as it is to the parents, 
It is our purpose to devote some portion 
of our columns to literature that will be 
iastructive and profitable to the youthful 
mind. If it may be said that truth is some- 
times stranger than fiction, surely the inci- 
dents and occurrences of real, every-day life 
may be wisely drawn from, as useful lessons 
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to the inexperienced, and a love for the com- 
mon things that enter so largely into human 
existence be thus encouraged. 

We again ask our friends in the several 
Quarterly Meetings, to send us for publica- 
tion such local information as will interest 
the general reader, that we may be able to 
record how it fares with ‘the brethren” 
every where. 


DIED. 

PAXSON.—At her residence in Dolington, Bucks 
co., Pa., First month 27th, 1876, Betsey Paxson, 
in the 94th year of her age. 

PAXSON.—At the same place, Second month 2d, 
Jonathan Paxson, in the 85th year of his age. These 
Friends were brother and sister, and had always 
been members of Makefield Monthly Meeting. For 
a long time they were overseers and elders of said 
meeting, and were very consistent and valued 
Friends. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 87. 
(Continued from page 813.) 


IN PARIS AGAIN—THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. 
DENIS. 


It would be a useful and delightful work 
for some ready writer and faithful observer 
to write out, for the benefit of travelers, a 
detailed description of the interesting monu- 
ments of Paris, with the mystic legends and 
historic incidents they are designed to com- 
memorate, Frances Trollope, some forty . 
years ago, expressed the opinion that this 
would be one of the most interesting books in 
existence, and I am sure it would supply a 
want that many travelers have felt. 

Perhaps the best starting-place for such a 
work would be the ancient Abbey Church of 
St. Denis, where the monarchs of France 
found a burial place. A twenty minutes’ 
ride from the northern railway station of 
Paris takes us to the little town of St. Denis 
—little in comparison with the majestic city 
so near at hand, but boasting a population of 
16,000. By contrast, it looks to us small 
and mean this bright October day, and as we 
walk up the unclean street toward the Abbey 
we are reminded that this is only an ancient 
French town like those a hundred miles 
away from the gay capital. 

But who is the saint in whose honor has 
risen a great temple of worship, and who has 
been chosen as the special guardian of French 
royalty? Those who are not critical in 
regard to the verity of church legends are 
content to believe he is the same with Dio- 
nysius, the Athenian philosopher, the judge 
of the Areopagus, so wise in heavenly things 
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that he was called Theosophus. It is related 
of Dionysius that he went to Egypt to study 
astrology, and that he was at Heliopolis at 
the time of the crucifixion of Christ. The 
darkening of the heavens for three hours 
greatly troubled this inquirer after truth, 
and his observation of this strange phenome- 
non prepared his mind for the eloquent 
preaching of Paul at Athens, when the won- 
drous story of the Messiah was unfolded to 
the philosophic Greeks. Doubtless it was a 
strange experience to the learned Areopagite 
to find a teacher and spiritual guide in this 
Jewish doctor, who announced so distinctly 
the eternal and only God, Who dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands, and Who is 
ever near to the humble, seeking children of 
His creation. We read that, while some 
scoffed and mocked when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, others said, more 
thoughtfully, “ We will hear thee again of 
this matter,” and “certain men clave unto 
him and believed, among whom was Diony- 
sius, the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them.” (Acts 
xviii, 34.) 

We are told thatthe Greek philosopher 
was made first bishop of Athens; that he 
made a visit to the blessed Virgin mother at 
Jerusalem, and was present at her death and 
burial, and that afterwards he went to Rome 
and attended Paul at his martyrdom. Later, 
he is sent by Pope Clement as a missionary 
to France, accompanied by two deacons, Rus- 
ticus and Eleutherius. On his arrival in 

- Paris, he finds it an exceedingly great and 
rich city, full of inhabitants and well pro- 
vided with all the good things of this earth. 
The skies are bright and the land fertile, so 
that it seems to Dionysius another Athens. 
Here he fixes his residence and devotes all 
his energies to the instruction of this learned 
and happy people in the way of life, sending 
missionaries to all the provinces of France 
and Germany. 

“ But,” says the legend, “ the Spirit of Evil 
roused up many of the nobles and others 
against the good bishop, and certain of their 
emissaries accused him to the Emperor Tra- 
jan,” or, according to some authorities, to 
Diocletian, and the lord of the Roman world 
sent an order to Paris for the imprisonment 
of Denis and his faithful brethren. Brought 
before the prefect, they persisted in denying 
the gods, and so were condemned to death. 
On coming to the place of execution, Denis 
knelt and raised his hands and eyes to heaven, 
commending himself te God, and his com- 
panions responded with a loud amen. 

The heads of the three confessors fell he- 
neath the sword of the executioner, and their 

bodies were left, as usual, to be devoured by 
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of truth, or of just paternal princes, whose 





wild beasts. “But the Lord did not forge § — 
his faithful servants, nor was it His will thay = fi 
their holy remains should be dishonored.) nti 
Therefore he permitted a most stupendoy bin 
miracle, namely, that the body of Dionysiug col 
rose up on its feet, and taking up the head ip T 
his hands, walked the space of two miles tp rof 
a place called the Mount of Martyrs (sings Fhe 
called Mont-martre) the angels singing hymns § gnc’ 
by the way.” ing- 
The bodies of the three martyrs were after. mu 
wards buried on this spot, and the firat to fral 
raise a church to their honor was St. Geng abe 
vieve, assisted by the people of Paris, of 
King Dagobert, in the seventh century, rec 
founded the ‘Benedictine Abbey of St. Denis, # 4, 
and commenced the construction of the} of: 
church, and to this spot were removed the me 
relics of the three martyrs. thi 
Then Denis became the patron saint of the | 
French monarchy, and his neme the war-c co! 
of the armies of France, and the famous or- 9 go 
flamme was the banner consecrated on his wl 
tomb. 
But the stately towered edifice before us i 
has suffered so much destruction, and under. | in 
gone so much restoration in the course of the | li 
ages, that we can hardly imagine that any” tl 
portion of the original temple now remains, c 
During the first revolution it was pillaged 
and desecrated by the fierce multitude, who, t 
in their not groundless wrath against priest- ~ r 
craft and tyranny, cared not even to preserve ’ 
memorials of the good and gracious teacher 1 
| 


names are synonyms of wisdom and patriot” 
ism. St. Denis was converted into a “temple © 
of reason,” made a depot of artillery, and a | 
salt magazine. Later, it was proposed to— 
demolish it and convert the site into a public 
market-place, but from this fate it was res- 
cued by Napoleon, who in 1806 caused it to 
be repaired and restored as a place of wor 
ship. 
We pause a few moments to examine the 
three receding portals, which are adorned with 
numerous sculptures: The Last Judgment, © 
with all its horrors, occupies the central pors 
tal, and at its sides are the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, a perpetual warning to the thought 
less and busy world to be vigilant and ever 
ready for the coming of Him who shutteth 
and none can open. 





“Too late—too late—ye cannot enter now!” 


On the south portal the story of the mar — 
tyrdom of St. Denis is portrayed, and on 
either sides are sculptures of the occupations 
peculiar to each month in the year. The 
northern entrance is the work of later days, 
and is consequently of less interest. 

We enter the solemn sanctuary, admire its 
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noble proportions, and take note of the great) of the surrounding country. I think it is 
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ofusion of stained glass windows, which/| not generally known how exhausting is the 
contain portraits of saints, fathers, popes, | act of sight seeing when one walks and stands 
kings and queens, the events of the crusades | while the monotonous voice of the guide re- 
and the deeds of Saint Louis. counts, in an imperfectly understood tongue, 

The work of restoration is in energetic} the events which are designed to be commem- 

rogress, and we find we are not entirely at/ orated, and the observer is not allowed the 
iberty to walk back and muse among the| comfort of a moment’s digression, or of a sin- 
ancient marbles which once marked the rest-| gle irrelevant question. _ ’ 
ing-places of royal and princely dust. We} At the High Altar of this church the nup- 
must await the coming of the verger, pay a/| tials of Napoleon I and the archduchess Ma- 
franc for a ticket, and then be shown, with | rie Louisa were solemnized, and on the same 
about twenty others, the treasures and relics| spot, in 1593, Henry IV was received into 
of St. Denis. Strangely solemn are these} the pale of the Church of Rome. 
recumbent old marbles, which, from Dagobert} Tenth month 15, 1875. 

to the latest Bourbons, oe the pen story 

he warfare of life—of sorrow, disappoint- 

oak pain and woe, reaching even to the Se fe 

thrones of kings. It is important that this system of weights 

Here kneels Louis XVI, and near him, his | and measures should be taught in our schools. 
consort, the hapless daughter of Austria,| It is not yet used to any extent in common 
seems to appeal to later ages for that pity| business transactions, but its use for such 
which was denied her by the cruel days in| purposes is legalized, and the time is coming 
which she lived. The countenance of Louis | when the change must be made. A prepara- 
is gentle, benevolent and pleasing, but lack-| tion for that change is demanded of teachers, 
ing masculine power; and we may well be-/ for it is only through the schools that the 
lieve that he was worthy of a better fate than | change can be practically accomplished. For 
that which the sins and errors of his prede-| a time, the old and the new must both be 
cessors called down upon his hapless family. | taught, and the relations of the two must also 

This lofty, canopied tomb was erected for| be understood, so that if an amount be ex- 
the mortal remains of Louis XII, the Father} pressed in one system, its equivalent can be 
of his People, and for his queen, Anne of| easily given in the other. When any such 
Bretagne. They are represented in a recum-| change is to be made by a people, some gen- 
bent posture on the sarcophagus, and on the/| eration, or, perhaps, successive generations, 
pedestal are reliefs which commemorate the | must have such extra work todo. We may 
military achievements of the king. consider it unfortunate that the burden rests 

Similar to this is the adjoining monument | upon us; but why not upon us as well as upon 
of Henry II, and Catharine de Medicis, his | our successors? 
consort, and their mausoleum is inappropri-| A nation which has so fully established the 
ately adorned with reliefs representing faith, | decimal system in its currency, that even the 
hope, charity and good works. very terms, pounds, shillings and pence, in 

The tomb of Francis I and his queen | their old colonial sense, are almost obsolete, 
Claude, in the south transept, is yet more | ought not to be afraid to extend the decimal 
sumptuous, and is a memorial of the magnifi- | system still further. It is true that the differ- 
cent reign of this prince, famous alike for| ent values of the colonial currency rendered 
his warlike deeds, his love of learning and | a change imperative; but do not teachers of 
his patronage of commerce and the fine arts. | science find a change equally demanded by 

The royal dust is all gone, scattered by the| the confusion which now prevails in text- 
wild wrath of the revolution, but the tombs | books and scientific works? The government 
have been restored as far as practicable, and | teok the old coins and transformed them into 
the ancient statues have been again placed in | new ones of the decimal system; but it did 
the old church, as nearly as possible in their | not do all the work at once. It cannot take 
original order. The work of desecration was | our yard-sticks and transform them all into 
commenced on Tenth month 12th, 1793, the| meter measures. The change must be a 
precise day on which, one hundred years be-| gradual one. The old measures will be 
fore, Louis XIV had caused the demolition| used; but there must come a time when 
of the ancient tombs of the emperors of| new ones will be purchased in the new sys- 
Spires. tem. 

After our long walk through the cryptand| The interests of science demand that the 
around the church, we had little disposition | people should be educated in the metric sys- 
to ascend the tower, the summit of which] tem; and, on the other hand, the interests of 
commands a grand panorama of Paris and| the rising generation require that they should 
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be so trained as to be able to read, under- 
standingly, scientific works. We would have 
the system taught in the lower schools at the 
same time with the other tables, as is now 
done in some of our best schools. The text- 
books should also insert it in the proper 
place, and not in the last part of the book. 

The following list embraces the points 
which we consider it most important to drill 
our pupils upon : 

1. A METER is one forty-millionth part of 
a meridian of the earth, and is equal to 39°37 
inches, or about 3 feet, 3 inches and ¢ of an 
inch. Practice in estimating and expressing 
distances in meters, and in the use of square 
and cubic meters. 

2. The meaning of the prefixes deci, centi, 
milla, deca, heeto, kilo and myria. Practice 
in their use. 

3. A CENTIMETER ir about ;4, of an inch, 
or a little more than ~ of an inch. 

4. A KILOMETER is about $ of a mile. 
Practice in expressing distances to adjoining 
towns in kilometers. 

5. A GRAM is the weight of a cubic centi- 
meter of water, and is nearly 15% grains. 
The temperature and purity of the water, and 
weighing in a vacuum, are not important for 
beginners. . 

6. A KILOGRAM is the weight of a cubic 
decimeter of water, and is about 2:2 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

7. A TONNEAU, or a thousand kilometers, 
is the weight of a cubic meter of water, and 
is about 2,200 pounds, avoirdupois. It is 
about 1:1 tons, or a little less than a long 
ton. 

8. A LITER is a cubic decimeter, and is 
about one quart. It may he conceived of as 
the volume of a cube, each side of which is 
about 4 inches long. 

A hectoliter is a little less than 3 bushels 
{about 2% bushels) ; but it is notso important 
to gain a definite conception of it, as of those 
before named. 

The arc (a square decameter), and the 
stere (a kilolitre, or cubic meter,) are less 
frequently met with, and it is not of so much 
importance that they be committed to mem- 
ory.—New England Journal of Education. 





From the Delaware County Republican. 
ALASKA MUMMY CAVES. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from San Francisco, gives the fol-, 
lowing interesting account of the manner in 
which the Yukon and other Indians preserve 
their dead : 

The theory that the aborigines of this coun- 
try are wanderers from the Orient would 
seem to have received additional proof of its 


correctness by the discovery that severg] | 
tribes of the southern portion of Alaska pre. 
serve their dead according to the method 

used by the ancient Egyptians, the only dif 

ference between both processes being the ma. 

terial used. 

No one suspected that such a custom wag | 
known among the red men of this continent, 
but the researches of Mons. Pinart and other 
lovers of ethnological lore have brought the | 
fact to light, and have thus enriched the eth. 
nographic literature of our land. During g 
visit that I made to the Aleutian Islands jp 
the summer of 1872, I was fortunate enough 
to get a couple of mummies from a Russian 
fisherman who took a deep interest in the 
manners of the red men, and many a pleasant 
hour did I spend in poring over their soo 
faces and studying the mode in which they 
were preserved. The custom of: preserving 
the dead must have existed among the natives 
of the Kodiac Archipelago and the Aleutian 
Islands for many centuries ; but the fact that | 
it was unknown on the mainland would go to © 
prove that its origin was caused by the diffi. | 
culty of securing burial places, and that it 
was therefore an invention of necessity rather 
than a borrowed or traditional habit, for the © 
ground is rendered so hard and compact by | 
the action of frost that the digging of a grave | 
would be a‘difficult feat with the dull imple” 
ments they possessed, and wood is so scarce ag — 
to have rendered cremation impossible. . .,~ 

The captain of a trading vessel called at” 
this place in 1873, and being guided to the | 
caves by some natives, he took away all the 
perfect mummies he could find and such im. 
plements of the war and the chase as were | 
stored with them. The latter were confined 
to lance-heads made of flint, a proof of the | 
primitive character of the people. A few 
ivory toys, made apparently from the tusks 
of the phocide family, and some work-baskets 
were the only vestiges of the handicraft of the — 
race found in the caves. From these we can | 
infer the condition of the Esquimaux tribes | 
of the Pacific in the past, and deduce that — 
they are non-progressive, for they have not © 
improved upon their work since that time, | 
nor have they attempted to better their phys- 
ical life, as their abodes readily attest. : 

The Indians inhabiting the islands south of 
the Alaska Peninsula not only mummified © 
the dead, but also prepared them in natural 
attitudes, and dressed them in the richest of | 
apparel, or incased them in armor or wooden 
masks. Hunters were represented in pursuit 
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of the seal; women in the act of nursing or | 
attending children, and old men in beating | 


the rude tamborines used at festivals, this 
being the chief duty of the decrepit at all 


festivals, as the young devote their attention © 
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to the dance and the revel. Masks are sup- 
ed to protect the dead from the influence 

of evil spirits, hence their frequent use when 

the departed is of any special importance. 

The natives of Kodiac, who devote their 
special attention to hunting the whale, are 
considered unclean durivg the hunting sea- 
son, and for this reason they are avoided so 
much by their kindred that they form a caste 
by themselves. Their prowess is, however, 
highly appreciated, and the bodies of success- 
ful Nimrods are preserved with scrupulous 
care, and kept in caves known only to their 
kindred or possessors, for a large amount of 
good luck is supposed to attend those who 
havethem. This superstition led to a unique 
system of kleptomania, as one hunter would 
steal the mummy of another and secrete it in 
his own cave, that he might obtain the good 
fortune supposed to attend it. 

All classes believe that mummies have thé 

wer of averting the vengeance of that great 
fregbens of Indian happiness, evil spirits, 
so they pay them much attention and 
feed them occasionally, that their love may 
not be withdrawn. They are usually taken 
out to enjoy the first berries of the season, 
and as the dish containing the fruit is empty 
on the return of the host, the natural infer- 
ence is that the skeleton devoured its con- 
tents; but had he kept close watch, he would 
have found that some sly squirrels had en- 
joyed the dainty repast. One of these fossils 
set out to enjoy the warm rays of spring, and 
a dinner of oil was “nabbed” by a United 
States Custom House official, and lodged in 
an out-house near his own residence. The 
natives discovered the theft, but instead of 
displaying anger they only grumbled at the 
official’s penuriousness in not feeding the 
mummy, as it had been seen prowling about 
the village at night in search of food, and as 
it seemed very hungry they did not know 
what moment it might enter their repose and 
steal from them more than they could afford 
to spare. They were told that such an event 
should not occur again, and they left per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Throughout the whole of the Northern 
Archipelago, fronting the Alaska coast, 
mummy caves are quite numerous, but they 
have thus far, with few exceptions, remained 
closed to the scientists who have visited the 
region, as the natives do not care to make 
strangers’ acquainted with their manners and 
customs through fear of being mocked at; 


and they have, besides, a deep reverence for 


their dead, and believe if they are molested 


they will revenge themselves on the people 


for permitting their rest to be disturbed. 


me Russian navigators, in their explora- 


tion of the region, discovered a few isolated 
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mausoleums, and carried their contents to St- 
Petersburg; but, with one or two exceptions, 
our officials have not troubled themselves 
about such matters. 


————;-168o—— 


[From the Philadelphia Sunday Republic.] 


GLEN MILLS.—WHERE THE GOVERNMENT 


PAPER IS MADE. 
Nineteen miles from Philadelphia, on the 


line of the West Chester and Philadelphia 
Railroad, are located the mills in which is 
made the 
partment 
stamps and other financial stamps. 
mills are the property of Mark and James 
M. Willcox, who represent a family, which, 
for nearly one hundred and fifty years, has 
been engaged in the manufacture of paper in 
this section, among other important work 
executed by its ancient members, being the 
paper used for a great part of the Continenta) 
issues, and the first used by the Bank of 
North America, of this city, all of which was 
done at the first mill established—the Ivy, 
located about two miles from Glen Mills. 
About the exterior of these latter mills there 
is nothing attractive, but the interior of the 
principal building is full of interest to the 
visitor, and is well supplied with the most 
oe and costly machinery. The brothers 


aper used by the Treasury De- 
or its notes, currency, revenue 
These 


illeox have the contract to perform the 


work, and employ the hands and supply the 
material, but the whole establishment is under 


the immediate supervision of the United 
States Government, and its representative, 
Luke Bemis, gives constant and careful 
attention to the duty entrusted to him. The 
mills are guarded night and day by a force 
under the command of a captain of the guard, 
and no one is permitted to enter without the 
permission of those in charge. 

In the manufacturing of Government 
paper no other material is used but linen— 
not rags, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, but new linen, collected from different 
manufacturing establishments in Europe, and 
how immense is the quantity may be esti- 
mated, when we say that a six months’ sup- 
ply is always kept on hand, and that 
Government uses up sufficient each day to 
make some two thousand pounds of paper, 
about equally divided between its money and 
its revenue issues. The linen is first boiled 
for half a day with lime, in a large boiler, to 
extract the color and gluten, is then placed 
in a washing engine, where, by an ingenious 
process, it is further cleansed, and then, after 
a mixture with chemicals, allowed to drain 
and bleach in vats. It is then reduced hy 
the “‘ beating engine ” to a fine pulp, and the 
distributive fibre, the red material so well 
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known to every one who handles the national | is $5,000 fine or fifteen years imprisonment, | 


currency, but the exact nature of which is 
kept a secret, is introduced in lengths of 
about an inch, it being, when fine enough, let 
down by a valve at the bottom of the engine 
to the stuff chest in the machine room on the 
floor below. The blue fibre, also so well 
known, is prepared in the same way, and is 
let down to a separate chest on the machine. 
The pulp containing the red fibre flows on to 
the machine in the lower floor the same as 
other kinds of paper do on a Fourdrinier 
machine, while that containing the blue fibre, 
by a novel invention of J. M. Willcox, flows 
in parallel lines through the entire length 
and in the particular part of the paper de- 
sired. The paper, which is at first nothing 
but a milky-looking fluid colored by two fibres, 
passes over continuous steam rolls and under 
calender rolls, gradually being sized and 
attaining greater consistency, until it finally 
leaves the machine, of the proper weight and 
strength. Just as it is finished, another ma- 
chine slits it lengthwise to the required width, 
and immediately afterwards another cuts it 
into small sheets. It is then taken to a loft 
and hung across racks to dry, and when dry 
is calendered and counted by the contractors, 
and is then taken to a large and well-lighted 
room, in which, at numerous tables, are 
seated young ladies, representatives of re- 
spectable and influential families, who quietly 
and carefully examine and count each sheet, 
rejecting all that are imperfect, and so verify- 
ing the count that mistake is impossible. 
These young ladies board in West Chester 
and other localities convenient, and ride each 
morning to their work. . cal eenes 
The name of the examiner and counter is 
placed on each package, so that in case of 
error the author of the mistake may be 
readily detected. The shee's are finally 
placed in boxes sealed with the seal of the 
treasury, and are expressed to Washington. 
On the first floor are the offices of the 
Messrs. Willcox and of Mr. Bemis, the latter 
being ornamented by ivies trained along the 
walls and by an intelligent-looking lady who 
acts as clerk to the superintendent. Next to 
Mr. Bemis’ office is a small room for the use 
of the captain of the watch, and having the 
appearance of a miniature armory ; but while 
the Government depends upon the force of 
which this officer has charge for the protec- 
tion of the building and its contents, it aleo 
exercises the closest surveillance over em- 
ployees and visitors, since the larceny of a 
small piece of paper, much less a sheet, might 
_ facilities to counterfeiters which it is not 
esired they should possess, and by posters in 
the building notice is given that the penalty 
for having any of the paper iu one’s pocket 
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or both. The contractors employ from 
to seventy-five persons of both sexes and 

ages, who are paid according to their industry 
and activity. Atthe upper mill, the interng] 
revenue is mostly made, and by an ingenious 
device of one of the brothers Willcox the 
paper is so made chemically that it is utterly 
impussible for any alteration to be made jn 
it with acid or otherwise, without the plang 
of the person desiring to alter a figure or to 
make other change being immediately made 
known in the permanent discoloration of the 


paper. 


THE subject of the fertilization of flowers 
by insect agency is attracting more than usual 
attention just now. Its practical bearings 
will make it a particularly interesting one, 
The honey-bee has been introduced fora lo 
time since into Australia; but the clover 
does not seed. According to Mr. Darwin, 
only the humble-bee, which has a longer pro. 
boscis and is stronger than the honey-bee, ig 
able to reach sufficiently deep into the flower 
to collect the pollen. Hence, there is an ef. ’ 
fort made to import the humble bee to New 
Zealand, in the interest of clover seed, A” 
quantity has, therefore, been recently shipped 
irom England for Canterbury, New Zealand,’ 
Every care is being taken to get the nest 
there safely. A Mr. John Hall has been sent” 
to watch and care for them, and a large quan 
tity of ice is taken on board, to keep them 
cool while passing over the Tropics. It will 
be remembered that in a paper before the 
Detroit Meeting for the Advancement of 
Science, Mr. Meehan reported going over 
Mr. Darwin’s experiments, and found, 
placing a riddle with one-s xteenth of an in 
mesh over the plants, in the open ground, they 
seeded just as well as if they had free acces | 
to the bees. He found small sand wasps in- 
side, to be sure; but these are not the large 
bees supposed to be required. Mr. Meehan) 
supposed that climatic or other causes affect | 
ing nutrition has often the effect of prevent’ 
ing fertilization, as well as the lack of bees. It 
will be interesting to watch the further de 
velopment of this interesting examination. — 
Independent. 7? ‘ 


20) 
From the Evening Express. 


THE BETTER WAY. 
BY IDA W. BENHAM. 








































If your neighbor is unkind 
Meet him with a gentle spirit ; 
Meekness doth the eartb inherit ; 
All the powers of wrath combined 
Never can his spirit move 
To one kindly deed of love. 


Seeds of love bear healing fruit, 
Guilt and misery dispelling— 
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ment, Scatter them beside his dwelling, AUDIBLE AND INAUDIBLE SOUNDS. 
sea euee lest : should brand The phenomenon of color-blindness is a 
nd Hateful scars upon your hand. familiar fact; but an analogous phenomenon, 
lustry ik what might be called pitch-deafness, though 
ternal Would you have a friend — ; not uncommon, is not so generally known, 
nO as evo ae: By pitch-deafness is meant insensibility to 
x the Be is bim a htent ae: , certain sound-vibrations. Prof. Donaldson, 
erly Like a beggar at his gate, of the University of Edinburgh, used to illus- 
de in Be content to ask and wait. trate the different grades of sensibility to 
ba. What! a brother won from strife ? sound by a very simple experiment, namely, 
3 From old jars and long suspicion, by sounding a set of small organ-pipes of 
made Toa brotherly condition ! great acuteness of tone. The gravest note 
of the See his children and his wife would be sounded first, and this would be 
Laugh with yours a your door, heard by the entire class. Soon some one 
owen) ew would remark, “There, ’tis silent,” where- 
usual od a oa mena as all the rest, perhaps, would distinctly 
arings EXTRACT. hear the shrill piping continued. As the 
; one, « We watched her breathing through the night, os bw one after eae . the — 
, long Her breathing soft and low, would lose sensation of the acute sounds, un- 
clover As in her breast the wave of life til, finally, they became inaudible to all. 
.rwin Kept heaving to and fro. There is reason for supposing that persons 
r pro. «So silently we seemed to speak, whose ear is sensible to very acute — are 
00e, is So slowly moved about, least able to hear very grave notes, and vice 
flowed As we had lent her half our powers versd. Probably the hearing capacity of the 
an eft To eke her living out. human ear ranges over no more than twelve 
. New “Our very hopes belied our fears, octaves. The gravest note audible to the 
1 A Our fears our hopes belied ; human ear is supposed to represent about 15 
* We thought her dying when she slept, vibrations per second, and the sharpest 48,- 
pe * And sleeping when she died. 000 per second. 
neaid “ For when the morn came dim and sad The auditory range of animals is doubtless 
n sent And chill with early showers, very different from that of man; they hear 
quan. Her quiet eyelids closed—she had sounds which are insensible to us, and vice 
thea i — morn than ours. vers. Many persons are insensible to the 
twill eee scents — of = et : too a = to 
° ° the bat itself that sound must be 1n all cases 
re the | _ THe Springfield Republican eays: “There | perfectly sensible. If, then, we suppose the 
nt of is & kind of assumption that woman is a : 


*- bat to have an auditory range of twelve octa- 
over” neater, cleaner, more sensitive and more re- 


ves, and its scream or cry to stand midway in 

“ — eeill'd than aks It — ors an that range, the animal would hear tones some 

: & lady will do many things which @ gentle-| .ix octaves higher than those audible to the 
» they man could not bring himself todo. There is | ;yman ear—two and a half million vibrations 
ACCES | no gentleman in Springfield, for instance, who per second. 
ps in- would walk through Main street dragging part Scoresby and other Arctic voyagers and 
large | of his raiment on the ground after him. Any] whale-hunters have observed that whales 
eehan | gentleman would consider himself defiled by | jaye some means of communicating with one 
alloc such @ performance, aud probably would soon | another at great distances. It is probable 
vent find himself in the hands of the police and | hat the animals bellow in a tone too grave 
8. It] arraigned before a commission de lunatico. No | jo» the human ear, but quite within the range 
er de- gentleman would care to parade the street in | o¢ the cetacean ear.— Pop. Science Monthly. 
on,— 


‘after the manner of holding up skirts at the 


such attire that one hand was consequently 
occupied in reefing the slack of his breeches, 


present time. American gentlemen attach 
the character of gambler to a man who wears 
many jewels and rings, and recognize a cog: 
nate vulgarity in the lady who similarly over- 
loads herself on occasions when personal 
adornment is not in keeping. What we mean 
is that there is a modesty and sobriety of attire 
and even of bearing among recognized gentle- 


men which the recognized lady has not yet 
attained.” 









Ir is probable that the highest efforts of the 
mind, those efforts in which new truths have 
flashed out, then vanished, then returned 
again, uotil the investigator has finally made 
them his own, have been made without the 
aid of language. Language is a medium 
between man and man, not necessaril 
between man and nature. Thoughts which 
come to us through language must come to 
us at second-hand. Language being the 
medium of thought cannot precede thought. 
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. . » Words mean the same to those persons 
only who have had the same experiences. 
Words do not convey ideas; they suggest 
them. When a word is spoken, the hearer is 
at first conscious of sound. If he has been 
accustomed to associate the spoken word with 
some idea, the mind instantly represents the 
idea. If the experience of both speaker and 
hearer has been the same, the word has the 
same meaning toeach. In the mind of the 
speaker the idea suggests the word; in the 
mind of the hearer the word suggests the idea. 
No word ever explaius any sensation, pleasant 
or painful, to one who has never felt the sen- 
sation. By aid of the imagination, we may, 
to an extent, give meaning to language that 
does not directly appeal to experience; but 
the imagination can do nothing more than 
recombine materials that have been furnished 
by experience, so that directly or indirectly 
words derive their meaning from experience ; 
and words have a common meaning because 
they suggest ideas of a common experience.— 
From “ Mental Discipline in Education,” in 
Popular Science Monthly. 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 
2d mo. 20th. Whitemarsh, Pa. 3 P. M. 

Persons from Philadelphia, and along the line of 
the North Penn. R. R., wishing to attend this meet- 
ing, should take the cars leaving Berks and Amer- 
ican street at 2 P. M. for Fort Washington, near the 
Meeting House, returning at 6.23 P. M. 

CORRECTION, 

In the list of Circular Meetings within Abington 
Quarter, the following changes should be made in 
Friends’ Almanac, so as to read : 

Abington, 3d mo. 5th, and 9th mo. 3d. 

Gwynedd, 3d mo. 19th, and 9th mo. 17th. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this 
evening, at 8 o’clock. 


The next 3d day Evening Meeting, will be held at 
Spruce street on 22d inst., 74 o’clock. 


ITEMS. 

Tue largest telescope ever yet attempted is now 
in course of construction in Dublin, by Mr. Grubb. 
It is intended for the new observatory of Vienna, 
The object-glass will have an aperture of over 


twenty-six inches, and the focal length is to be 
about thirty-two feet.— Popular Science Monthly. 


As an instance of the effect of heat and cold in 
expanding and contracting the iron of the dome 
of the National Capitol, it is stated that the colos- 
sal statue surmounting it inclines 44 inches to the 
west in the forenoon, and the same distance to the 
east in the afternoon. This fact has been ascer- 
tained by fixing a plumb line to the statue and 
dropping it to the rotunda below. As the morning 
sun upon the east side of the dome heated the iron 
and caused an expansion on the side of the statue, 
it was thrown westward 4} inches. In the after- 
noon, when the sun upon the west side heated and 
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expanded that side of the dome, the statue ine 
to the east a similar distance.—Ez paper, 


A wRITER in the Popular Science Monthly on thy 
formation of “sand-dunes” or hills, such ag gs 
found on Long Island and the New Jersey og 
says that the native pitch pine trees flourish on ¢ 
most sandy soils, and if planted abundantly over 4 
surface of broken hills of sand, the movement of 
the latter would be delayed, if not arrested, 
can be made to do something more than thig gp 
watering places on the New Jersey coast. 
would afford shelter behind which other vegetatiog 
would thrive and make of the dreary sand wagteg” 
blooming garden. The science of gardening coq. 
sists largely in the choice of plants and trees i 
serve special purposes, and on the sea coast ag jp” 
the almost equally barren wastes known ag om 
public squares, a little care in protecting the mor” 
tender plants with hardier ones, would result jy 
success, where now there is almost universal fai 
ure.—Publie Ledger. ; 


One of the many changes brought about in Japag 
by intercourse with foreigners has been the inaugy. 
ration of a complete postal system throughout the 
Empire. Under the government of the Tycoon prior 
to 1868, there was no postal system whatever g. 
tablished in the interior of Japan, the only m 
being those forwarded by foreign Consuls on veggelg” 
running between the Treaty ports. The present 
government of the Mikado whicb came into dire 


) power in 1868, established in 1871 a postal routg 


between the cities of Tokio (the present capital 
and Osaka near the Inland sea, a distance of abo 
400 miles. This service was confined to the toy 
and villages immediately along the route, the maj 
being transported by men runners at the rate off 
about 150 miles per day. The next. year the route 
was extended, and has since been increased until 
the present time mails are conveyed witb regularit 
and fair despatch to nearly all parts of the Emping 
In this service the main features of the foreign pag 
tal regulations have been adopted, so the Japar 
mails now transport letters, newspapers, magaz 
books, sample packages, of limited weight, and g 
tal cards, the same as in the United States.— 
Francisco Bulletin. 


Tue alleged insectivorous habits of certain plan! 
such as Drosera and Dionea, have attracted atte 
tion to the question of the composition of the vise 
substance secreted by the glands of the leaves 
speeies belonging to the former of these genera 
The properties of this substance are evidently closel} 
analogous to those of the pepsin, which is the fe 
ment secreted-in the human stomach, and it is 
even to give off the odor of pepsin on treating wit 
sulphuric acid; but the quantity in which it h 
hitherto been obtained is too small to admit of ag 
curate analysis. Prof. Frankland, of London, 6 
tained results which convinced him that the sub 
stance was an acid, or mixture of acids, belonging) 
to the fatty or acetic series ; and he thinks he obey 
tained certain evidence of the presence of propionic,” 
and probably also of acetic and butyric acide 
Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, Eng., on the other 
hand, believes he has proved the main ingredient t 
be lactic acid, while Prof. Will, of Erlangen, finds) 
formic acid to be certainiy present (which Frank-) 
land failed to detect), as well as indications of 
propionic and butyric acids. A. W. Bennett, of 
London, has detected ‘glands in the leaves of Drow 
sera and Pinguicula, which seems to have hitherto 
escaped attention, and which he believes to be ime] 
timately connected with the processes of absorption: 
and digestion.— Harper's Weekly. 
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Fine assortment of Table Linens. 


J ERCILDOON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 











PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 19, 1876. No. 52 
SO TCONNCN 
ERSONS WISHING A HOME IN A WARMER 
FRIEN DS’ STORE. climate can secure comfortable rooms, at a 
pleasant place, by applying to 
CHEAP DRY GOODS. | BOX 109, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
] 4.4 Mustins, from 9 to 14 Cents. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


121-2, 14 & 16 Cents. | ° 
Canton Flannels, 10, 10175 'oe cents are. | Carpenters and Builders, 
60 White Honey Comb Spreads, $1.00. . No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
Ballard Vale flannels, from 50 Cts. to $1. (First Street above Race Street,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 














Ends of Cassimeres, at very Low Prices. 


i7 Pre, Mixed Madonnas, 24 in. wide, 60 Cents. | pn muse snoxreon axovane, 
Black Silks, PURE, from $1.00 to $3.00. No, 256 N, ‘twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron St. 
Calicoes, 6 1-2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Cents. ly 
OHN H. STOKES 
S. W. peiigg — apr yin pe mg FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
$$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8ST., PHILAD 4, 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GOoOrzSB, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 


ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 


a@- PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@a 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch: 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solivits a share of 
their patronage. , 


GRITTENDEN'’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, 

Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 

Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and’ all 


kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO., 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


i titution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
< Feats "Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
Summer tern on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorouga- 
ly and carefally taught. Terms, $85 per session of 


Twenty weeks. a 
For circulars, address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 


2m. Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an .extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner’ ‘Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Seis, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assortment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 
her with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
fare of superior makes. Cheap for cash. : 
Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glasg to,order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


"993 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
* i" Opposite the New Poat Office. 4} 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edge edition. 


Ns iccPniicndicednisatl cachacndbeaidbaaqanee ccnennena $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
>» 823 33 North Second &t., Philada. 










































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE PENN MUTUAL Hr iin Desi ala 
an 
LIFE INSURANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. ’ o . W. BAILY’S, J; 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,804,329 24, No. 622 Mar 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus far- 


g insurance at the lowest possible rates. All policies son. FT rniture Warerooms, 207 rooms, 227 Ny 10th 


forftsble for bag A See Pocowert J Pires ares. ee 
rates gen ‘ant pply to e 9 I. FE. HOPKIN 
Vice-Prestdent, 921 Chestnut St, Phil 
sa 2 sa ram Manufacturer and Dealer in 8, 
EGYPTIAN ROOFING. | Fine Cabinet ¥ 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING 


HAIR AND HUSE MATTRESSES oN 
U7 Repairing, Varnishing and Uphol Upholstering neatly 


SEWING | 


MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- att beral Terms 
perienced persons. -Turned out by machinery. A cpangetor es 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- i 4 cription. 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and-sample wom ESTIC™ PAPER FASHIS 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers 
. ‘aac. |  Aédtess DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Cf 
105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Actnts Waxtev. <@3 NEW YORE. | 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 


dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- THE CHILDREN’S FRIE NI 


ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint) aw ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA 

for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance” 

lon. Price $3 per barrel. M. Y. HOUGH, 
Paiaperpata, June 7, 1875. P. O. Box 2019. ee eHILAD BLE 


Msssrs. Morse & MINER: 


Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, ISAAC G. TYSON, | 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with PHOTOG RAPHE 


- your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 240 N. EIGHTH STREET. M 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done Photographing in all its branches. Spe 


to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. tion given to copying old pictures: 
L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 


No. 16 South Third Cixoyt. THE HOME CIR, 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

\ Teas of ail kinds and grades of sithie Tosca, By A. Ss. PP. 
Black or Japamiat 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.,| A desirable Book for First Day School Lib 
on soe Be g and con send one pound by oe just published, and for sele by 

adding 18c. per ‘or postage to any part of the ’ aN 
connati: : Friends from o dlstanee ae ay on get- FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATI _ 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 706 Arch Street. 7 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second | Handsomely Bound and Illustrated... ee, | 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ALSU, A NEW EDITI 4 


ren | CANNY 5 LIFE of PE \ 
J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, WITH A COMPLETE INDEX, WILL BE & 


REAL ESTATE BROKER, Price, In plain Cloth yaw pire. 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec'd, « In Fancy Binding..........c0sccsseeee cocseall 
Ne,,.701 ARCH STREET, 36 cents extra by mail. 
Room No. 2, First Floor, ee eae Nanhai 


PHILADELPHIA. HOUSE CLEANING TIME IS co 


U?” Real Estate Sold or ne Loans and Mortga- Your must be 


es negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- . ee 
prt solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to. DO YOU + ad ota ‘On me es ay 


ESTABLISHED 1853 and Tack Hammer combined will lay your oe 


| Every one says, “Is just the thing we want, 


| delighted with it. Circulars free. 
‘ Sent, post-paid on receipt $1.25. AGENTS | VANE 
Set 7 WAN} a Address Excelsior M’fg Co., 151 Michigan Av., Chie 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Heat 
ee en rene aan a eer Clete Work on hand ters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Fancy J 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE “— Leather, Toilet, Useful and Ornamental 


and manufacturer of Umbrellas. 
Lehamanamaets Siu Seer Pitta. H. DIXON, 21 South Eighth Street, "Philadelphis. 











